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has hitherto been too sharp between the diffusion and confu-
sion of British social administration, and the well-integrated
systems of those European continental countries where the
some unified local inquiry and adjudicating office is used by
all levels of government for all kinds of social assistance.
Britain's multiplication of social administrators during the
past generation has been but an expression of the creative
though chaotic proliferation of distinct forms of social assist-
ance with differing standards, scales, and administrative
machinery; if therefore the unification of the various forms
of British social assistance keeps pace with the consolidation,
simplification, and extension of the social insurances, one may
reasonably expect that for these purposes a single administra-
tive organ with a unified staff may emerge.

(iv)   The social worker.

One of England's characteristics is the comparatively sharp
line that history has drawn between the income-security
administrator and the social worker. In the nineteenth century,
this was to a large extent a line of social distinction. On the
one side was the relieving officer, employed to carry out a
policy of automatic tests dictated by his betters. On the other
side were ladies and gentlemen of education, leisure, and
means, accustomed to taking responsibility on their own
initiative for the lives of others.

To-day this original class difference has been reinforced
with a difference in basic skills; for the social administrator is
a specialist in the application of certain particular laws for
providing material assistance, whereas the social worker is a
* generalist' who is prepared to put a person in touch with
whatever social resources are likely to be able to help him
meet either his moral or material needs.

In the whole field of the social services there is probably
nothing harder than to define the function of the social worker,
even though the traditional British definition of ' referral and